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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Whether WINSTON CHURCHILL 
spoke this wk for himself, for the 
Conservative party, or for a uni- 
ted Britain can be only a mat- 
ter of speculation. His tacit sug- 
gestion for an alliance of the 
principal English-speaking na- 
tions is a characteristic utterance 
—neatly parried by Pres ‘Tru- 
MAN. His picture of Russia as the 
“threat” of Christian countries 
is not the sort of thing calculated 
to improve internat’l relations. 

This isn’t to say U S policy will 
be one of continued appease- 
ment. On the contrary, there’s 
considerable evidence that we are 
about to get tough. You may look 
for a firmer attitude, which has 
been in process of development 
for some time. But—no war with 
Russia in the forseeable future. 


STRIKES & PRODUCTION: It 
is now generally agreed that 
there’s a good deal more produc- 
tion piling up in this country 
than the prophets of dire disas- 
ter had anticipated. Strikes have 
badly crippled our great basic 
industries; no one is minimizing 
their disastrous effect. But we 
mustn’t lose sight of the fact that, 
even so, vast majority of people 
are working, making merchan- 
dise that is slowly coming into 
the marts. Because of abnormal 
pent-up demands, these wares 
are being gobbled up on sight, 
so there’s little visual evidence 
of this production. Take nylon 
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hose as a pat example: They re- 
main almost as scarce as _ pro- 
verbial hen’s teeth, Yet, by now, 
almost every woman has con- 
trived to secure from one to 3 or 
more prs. In the aggregate, that’s 
a lot of production. 

Even the picture of a million 
or more strikers “unemployed” 
is not entirely accurate. Even tho 
not working at their regular oc- 
cupations, these persons aren’t 
necessarily idle, A small Fla 
newspaper told last wk of a De- 
troit factory worker whose shop 
was on strike. He drew enough 
union subsistence to finance a 
trip to Fla. There he found a 
job in a non-union shop, worked 
until his regular position was 
available. While perhaps not too 
many strikers have trekked such 
distances, great majority have 
found something to do to pay 
current operating expenses, 


HOUSING: Pres TRUMAN’S 
“share-the-housing” suggestion, 
made to the Federal Council of 
Churches, is admittedly an inef- 
fective palliative. It is _ this 
“sharing” that is now the veter- 
an’s chief plaint. Nor will scold- 
ing the bldg industry for “short- 
sighted self-interest” accomplish 
tangible results. What is sorely 
needed is a realistic program that 
will permit, facilitate and en- 
courage the bldg of vast num- 
bers of houses at a price the 
veteran can afford to pay. 


SHIFTING SANDS 
It now appears that there’s 
something very like a black 
mkt developing in connection 
with the certificates which en- 
title veterans to priority in 
purchase of war surplus ma- 
terials, Some enterprising vets 
are buying on order for other 
persons, or merely speculat- 
ing in supplies. In many cases, 
however, there’s so much, red 
tape to be cut, veteran finds 
it impracticable to buy sur- 
plus even for pressing person- 
al need. Ex-servicemen, 
launching businesses, have 
waited mo’s for del’y of “sur- 
plus” office furniture, and 
finally have been obliged to 
buy in open mkt .. . Far- 
sighted folk who got on deal- 
ers’ lists long ago for new cars 
are being offered $200 or more 
for their reservations . . . Sun 
Life, British insurance corp- 
oration announces that future 
insurance will carry. clause 
which will void the policy if 
death is caused by atom bombs. 
Presumablv this new clause 
willapply 
to any fu- 
ture policies N 
which will be 
sold in this 
country. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“American soldiers dislike the 
British, hate the French and love 
the Germans.”—Wr11am E Mason, 
of Princeton Univ staff, who served 
as special agent in counter-espio- 
nage in Germany. Avers Ameri- 
cans’ love of “gadgets” leads them 
to assume “good plumbing must 
mean good people.” 1-Q 

“One Democratic scandal is 
worth a doz Republican programs.” 
—A Republican Senator, comment- 
ing cynically on current political 
picture, 2-Q 

“It is believed scientists soon 
will be able to examine a horse 
player’s brain now that it has been 
discovered how to split an atom.” 


—Harpy (“Spider”) ROWLAND, Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 3-Q 
“There is one kitchen gadget 


every housewife can develop with 
a little flattery, time and womanly 
wile: her own  husband!”—Mrs 
Haze. WurrecarR, Los Angeles 
household counselor, discussing 
labor-saving devices. 4-Q 

“We'll have Pike’s Peak and Ike’s 
Peak side by side.”"— J C JARRETT, 
Colorado Springs, favoring propos- 
ed naming of Colo mountain in 
honor of Gen’l EISENHOWER. 5-Q 

“The competition is too keen for 
some girls here due to the pre- 
ponderance of women over men, 
and as a result they can’t find a 
husband.”—-Ray H EVERETT, exec 
sec’y, Social Hygiene society, pre- 
scribing back-to-home-town move- 
ment for male-less Washington 
girls. 6-Q 

“Basically, there’s no such indi- 
vidual as a bad girl.” — Father 
JOSEPH M COLLINs, chaplain to 
House of Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
creator of co-operative home for 
once-wayward or homeless girls ... 
patterned after Boys’ Town. 17-Q 

“It is very likely that I shall not 
publish anything while I am alive. 
That way, I will have a freer 
hand.”—WINSTON CHURCHILL, an- 
nouncing that his story of World 
War II will not be published until 
after his death. (London Star re- 
ported that MarsHatt. Frevp had 
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offered top figure of $1,200,000 for 
CHURCHILL’Ss war book in bidding 
against Henry LUCE.) 8-Q 


“I wanted to bring happiness via 
the written word.”—Mrs BEvuLAH 
Britt, 39, Port Huron, Mich, de- 
fending description of self to 100 
“Lonely Hearts Club” members as 
“beautiful, blonde and 28.” (One 
correspondent, afflicted with lonely 
heart, mortgaged farm, sent $1000 
for traveling expenses.) 9-Q 

“Cleaning up some of the (Jap- 
anese) text books wasn’t much of 
a job. Mathematics, for example. 
Their books would say ‘2 rifles plus 
2 rifles is 4 rifles.’ We changed that 
fast."—Brig Gen’l Ken R Dyke, 
head of Civil Information and Ed- 
ucation Service in Tokyo. 10-Q 

“I shall be gratefully proud ... 
I am too old to be present; but 
there is so little left of me it will 
hardly be missed.”—Gereo BERNARD 
Suaw, Irish wit, replying gracious- 
ly to gesture of City of Dublin in 
presenting him with the freedom of 
the town, 11-Q 

“The job of every soldier worth 
his salt is to work—to work us all 
(in the Army) out of jobs for- 
ever.”—Gen’'l DwicHt EISENHOWER, 
U S Army chief of staff. 12-Q 

“The time has come to stop this 
silly un-American saber rattling, 
and get down to the task of laying 
the foundations of a peaceful 
world.”—Rosert M HUTCHINS, pres, 
Univ of Chicago. 13-Q 

“We particularly want to stop 
the continuous unnecessary at- 
tacks on Russia and the expres- 
sions of fear about what this coun- 
try is going to do to Russia or Rus- 








sia is going to do to us.” — Rep 
ADOLPH J SaBATH, one of sponsors 
of a “win-the-peace”  organiza- 
tion, aimed at restoring wartime 
Allied unity. 14-Q 


“ ” 


“If 46 nations are going to fol- 
low 5, we might as well liquidate 
UNO and leave the security of the 
world in the hands of the Big 
Five."—Mampoun Riaz, Egyptian 
UNO Delegate. 15-Q 


“ ” 


“Hope you can end strikes be- 
fore we stage the daddy of them 
all..—V Husert JOHNSON, of Edgar, 
Neb, pres of newly-formed Ameri- 
can Farmers Vigilante Committee, 
in telegram to Pres Truman. 16-Q 


“The frontier days in the motion 
picture industry are over.”—JESSE 
Lasky, Hollywood producer, citing 
lst feature made in Hollywood cost 
$30,000; average current invest- 
ment per picture: $1 million. 17-Q 

“Radio to me is-bread and but- 
ter—and a swimming pool.”—Jack 
BENNY, comedian, who recently 
gave away $10,000 in War Bonds 
to listeners who could least toler- 
ate him. (Fortnight ago, union to- 
bacco workers staged a “lucky 
strike” declaring that they could 
not stand Jack BENNY’s_ sponsor, 
either.) 18-Q 

“We can’t put (the people) nak- 
ed just to carry out theories that 
are not practial at all”. — Sen 
JoHN H_ BANKHEAD,’ Ala, railing 
against “impractical” OPA ceiling 
prices, 19-Q 

“One might as well hope to de- 
velop in youngsters an ear for mu- 
sic by subjecting them every night 
to a concert of cowbells and wash- 
boilers."—Prof ALBERT R THAYER, 
Bowdoin College, Me, assailing nur- 
sery jingles rife with “perverted 
grammar, excruciating rhymes and 
painful monstrosities.” 20-Q 

“Frustrated cows give less milk. 
After a hard day in the clover, Su- 
sie is in no mood to be pushed 
around by some man, possibly try- 
ing to offset an inferiority com- 
plex of his own.” — Dr W E Perter- 
son, Univ of Minn Animal Hus- 
bandry dep’t. 21-Q 
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“The navy is never lost.”—Indig- 
nant rejoinder of officer who, hav- 
ing his directions mixed, found 
himself on wrong side of Missouri 
river toll bridge. Officer rejected 
bridge-keeper’s offer of courtesy 
slip to re-cross bridge, paid 70¢ 
toll to bolster navy reputation. 22-Q 

“War between the U S and Rus- 
Sia is as impossible and unthink- 
able as war between Georgia and 
Fla.”—Sen CLAUDE PEPPER. 23-Q 

“You cook your air in winter and 
freeze it in summer! You never 
breathe just ordinary air. And you 
have a beautiful ocean but you 
don’t swim in it—you go jump into 
a horrid old pool. Who was it who 
said we’re trying to make ourselves 
soft? I’d say we're succeeding!” 
—Laby Astor, to Miami, Fla, news- 
men. 24-Q 

“I don’t want-to create any dis- 
trust, but I’m afraid the male, af- 
ter he’s engaged, still wants to 
frisk about a bit."—JoHn L Mc- 
LOUGHLIN, N Y jeweler, announcing 
that he’s about ready to give up 
his pet plan: a diamond-set en- 
gagement ring for men. (In some 
European countries, combination 
engagement-wedding ring for men 
isn’t uncommon. Worn on right 
hand during engagement period; 
shifted to left after wedding.) 25-Q 

“I make no foolish claim that 
sea-power alone can win (a future 
war)—but without sea-power we 
cannot win.” — Adm Wao F HAt- 
SEY, Jr (opposing plan to combine 
operations of Army and Navy), 
writing in Cosmopolitan. 26-Q 


“I’ve faced almost as many guns 
since I bought this place as I did 
in the Army.” — Kans City vet, 
whose hamburger stand has been 
held up 5 times in 4 mo’s. 27-Q 


“Have you any butter?”—wWhis- 
pered query of patron to Washou- 
gal, Wash grocer. When _ grocer 
ans’d “No” the woman beamed: 
“Then maybe you’d like to have 
the 2 Ibs extra I churned this wk.” 
(Sharp-eared shoppers overheard; 
butter was bought before grocer 
could reply.) - 28-Q 

“All I know is my orders come 
from Washington.”—Cap’t ANTHONY 
H BLEDSOE, commanding Liberty 
ship Pocahontas, puzzled by in- 
structions which took him from 
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U S to Pearl Harbor, to Okinawa, 
to Manila, and back to U S with 
original cargo—supplies ranging 
from beer to band instruments. 29-Q 

“Too many bull fights are inter- 
fering with business.” — Nat'l 
Chamber of Mfgrs, Mexico City, 
asking gov’t to limit exhibitions to 
Sundays. 30-Q 


“ ” 


“I'd rather live under a rock 
hog-bed bluff on cold cornbread in 
Arkansas than own Tojo’s palace 
and live in Japan!”—T/4 Lee Bran- 
NON, Mountainburg, Ark, setting 
foot on native soil. 31-Q 


“ ” 


“T’ll do anything you think nec- 
essary—only don’t fence me in!”— 
Pres Harry S ‘Truman, to White 
House secret service detail. (Gre- 
garious “man from Missouri” is 
proving real problem for those de- 
tailed to follow him.) 32-Q 


“ ” 


“We have built up the fiction 
that we are a peace-loving nation, 
when as a matter of fact, we have 
had the uncanny knack of getting 
into every big war that has come 
along.” — Brig Gen’l H C Ho.p- 
RIDGE, urging complete restudy of 
nat’l security. 33-Q 

“All God-fearing and decent 
Mississippians are tired of these 
same old political parasites and 
termites and are going to give 
them the DDT treatment at the 
polls in July.".—Comdr NeELson T 
LEVINGS, opening his campaign to 
unseat Sen THEO BriBo. LEVINGs, 
promising the “dangdest campaign 
anybody ever saw,” called on Miss- 
issippians to send “a little - corn 
pone and lettuce leaves,” meaning 
$5’s and $10’s, 34-Q 

“Art never makes any progress. 
The first cave painter was as good 
as the best artist living today. The 
only progress is that which the in- 
dividual artist makes in his life- 
time.” — THomas Hart BENTON, na- 
tionally recognized artist, stressing 
importance of self-criticism. “If 
you enjoy your own work all the 
time, you’re no damned good.” 35-Q 

“Fully one-third of the teachers 
of this country are now working 
for a salary which is substantially 
less than the wages the Federal 
Gov’t pays its scrubwomen in the 
Nation’s capitol.” — WitLarp E 
GIVENs, exec sec’y, Nat’l Education 


Ass’n, citing one reason 500,000 
teachers have walked out of the 
classrooms since ‘41. 36-Q 

“Sometimes I think 50% of the 
trouble is due to misunderstanding 
of each other’s purposes and: the 
remaining 50% is due to under- 
standing of each other’s purposes.” 
—Davip SaRNorFr, pres, Radio Corp 
of America, urging study of “hu- 
man as well as economic factors” 
in dealing with management-labor 
problem. 37-Q 

“All right, now put on your hat 
and find us a house. While: you 
were gone I rec’d word to vacate. 
This house has been sold.” — Mrs 
Ray REDDING, of Caney, Kans, 
greeting husband who, as chair- 
man of Lions Club housing com- 
mittee, had spent day ap’t-hunt- 
ing for community newcomer. 38-Q 

“You get mountains of evidence 
on some women, and then the hus- 
band doesn’t do anything about it. 
Generally, he takes her back.” — 
Mrs LILt1an Tuomas, Chicago pri- 
vate detective. 39-Q 

“Since only a penny is holding 
the company and the union apart, 
I gladly contribute it. I ask that 
you present it to the company, 
which in turn should give it to the 
union.”—Letter from unidentified 
woman to U S Conciliator James F 
Dewey, mediator in the GM-UAW 
dispute. 40-Q 
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Mankind Is Here to Stay, 
Nock, American Mercury, 3-46. 


S A 


It seems that the end of the 
world is at hand again... 

There is no disputing the fact 
that we can do much more damage 
in much less time than we ever 
could before .. , Mankind, however, 
like rats and cockroaches, is pretty 
tough and hard to get rid of ... 
Whole nations have been destroy- 
ed but somehow or other they have 
grown up again ... Granted that 
we can, if we want to, destroy 
every city in India overnight; still 
it seems hardly plausible that we 
can match the destructive force of 
disease, starvation, and prejudice, 
which gets rid of so many Indians 
every day ... Even if we could 
get rid of all the Orientals, we 
should still have the Africans on 
our hands... Experts among the 
insects have tried for milleniums 
to destroy humanity in Africa, and 
have had gratifying aid from all 
sorts of natural and human forces, 
but the Africans live on. . 

The departure from the terres- 
trial scene of those who have so 
long been occupied exclusively with 
their own superiority is, in the 
minds of the Jeremiahs, synony- 
mous with the end of the world. 
Men of detachment, however, smile 
quietly, remembering the spider in 
Swift’s Battle of Books, who mis- 
took the jarring of his web for the 
dissolution of the universe. 

Perhaps what makes the Jere- 
miahs moan is that they sense the 
prospect of the passing of the 
white hegemony; and in all con- 
science, it is hard to conceive of 
the brown, the yellow, the red, and 
the black people bewailing the end 
of the Caucasian race. They can 
hardly be expected to suffer at the 
sight of the white man reduced 
to the status in which for centur- 
jes he has tried to keep men of 
other colors. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

Artful dressing and a smooth 
paint job will take 20 yrs off her 
true age. But you can’t fool a 
long flight of stairs.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

If by not bldg (atomic) power 
plants we could really avoid war, 
I should agree with such proposals. 
But atomic power can cure as well 
as kill. It can fertilize and enrich 
a region as well as devastate it. It 
can widen man’s horizons as well 
as force him back into the cave. 
We cannot, and we must not, keep 
atomic power in a Pandora’s box, 
afraid to open it because we fear 
what might happen if it is mis- 
used. —Dr ALVIN W WEINBERG, 
“Peacetime Uses of Nuclear Power,” 
New Republic, 2-25-'46, 


CHILD CARE—3 

Two women sat one day on a 
wind-swept ocean pier. The Ist 
woman had 3 beautiful children, 
the other was childless. The lat- 
ter, gazing wistfully out over the 
tumbling water, said, “I’d give 10 
years of my life to have 3 such 
children as yours!” 

“Well,” the other woman ans’d 
gravely, “three children cost about 
that."—-Tom Masson, Best Stories 
in the World. (Doubleday) 


CO-OPERATION—4 

On my way to the ry station in 
Seattle, it suddenly occurred to me 
that I hadn’t enough money for 
the ticket I’d have to buy. But I 
had to catch that train—to meet 
an engagement in Portland. 

I managed to get thru the gate 
without a ticket, just as the train 
was pulling out. Throwing my suit- 
case onto the platform of the ob- 
servation car, I climbed up over 
the rail—a slightly unconventional 
entrance. Entering the car, I de- 
cided to learn my fate at once. 
“Who,” I asked, “is going to pay 
my fare to Portland?” Two men 
whipped out their wallets. Each 
said, “I will..—Wm TruFrant Fos- 
TER, Rotarian. 


DEBT—Nat’l—5 

In 1840 the ratio of nation in- 
come to federal debt was 1:1. In 
1860, with the growth of nat’l in- 
come and the relative stability of 
federal debt, the ratio was 2:1— 
the debt was equal to only 6 mo’s 
income. By 1890, it was 4:1; by 
1905, 8:1, by 1916, 16:1. Here the 





debt equalled only a little more 
than 3 wks’ income. 

The war yrs caused a sharp 
deterioration in that agreeable ra- 
tio. In 1919, it fell to 2%:1. But 
then we began paying it off; by 
1929, it was back to 5:1 .. . By 1939, 
1:1. How badly our position has 
deteriorated since then is indicat- 
ed by the fact that today, by esti- 
mate, the ratio is 1:2. For the 
Ist time ... we have passed the 
limits of conservative safety, — 
Kalends of the Waverly Press. 


DIPLOMACY—6 

A good many of us in our atti- 
tude toward.the evils of this world 
are rather like the dying Irishman. 

“Well, Pat,” said a friend at the 
bedside, “have ye made peace with 
God and denounced the divil?” 

“Shure,” said Pat, “I’ve made 
peace with God—but I’m in no 
position to antagonize anybody!” 


EASTER—Observance—7 

What is believed to be the Ist 
observance for an Easter sunrise 
service in the U S was made by a 
Danish author, Jacob Riis, upon 
the opening of a road to the top 
of Mt Rubidoux in Riverside, Calif. 
A cross was erected at the summit 
honoring Fr Junipero Serra, found- 
er of the Calif missions, and 2 yrs 
later the 1st Easter sunrise service 
was held. One hundred persons 
attended. Now more than 15,000 
worshipers make the pilgrimage to 
the summit each Easter morning 
and many spend the night at the 
Cross. — ANDRE Mavrots, “Easter 
Sunrise Service,” Holiday, 3-’46. 


EDUCATION—Religious—8 

It is reported that a Jewish child 
receives 335 hrs of religious train- 
ing each yr, and the Roman Cath- 
olic child receives 200 hrs, whereas 
the children of the Protestant 
groups, receive scarcely 30 hrs a 
yr (CALKINS, Romance of the Min- 
istry). Looking at it in another way 
the Jewish child receives 10 times 
more religious instruction than a 
child in a Protestant church, while 
a Catholic child receives nearly 7 
times more, — Rosert H DILLs, 
Western Recorder. 


ESPIONAGE—9 

As a child we played a game 
called I Spy. As a man, we are 
fully aware that we live in a soci- 
ety which plays that game for its 
life. It plays it because it has 
always played it and because it 
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hasn’t worked out the rules of any 
other game. 
and Canadians grow indignant at 
Russia for stealing atomic informa- 
tion, they are being innocent be- 
yond belief. 
this moment spying on 50 or 60 
other nations, to find out what is 
going on inside their borders, then 
it is not only innocent, it is dere- 
lict. If 50 or 60 other nations 
are not operating inside the U S, 
then those other nations are dere- 
lict, too. A nation that doesn’t 
spy today is not giving its people 
an even break.—New Yorker. 





. If the Americans 


If the U S is not at 





They DO Say... 

“She has all the points she 
needs and therefore the 
Newsweek Pinup Girl is hereby 
honorably discharged.” With 
that citation Newsweek  over- 
seas editions bid farewell to a 
favored feature. A good bet: 
gals will not take up employ- 
ment in Newsweek’s civilian 
pages unless wrapped in more 
raiment . . Nat'l Committee 
on Atomic Information will soon 
issue 5-ct pamphlet, Education 
for Survival in the Atomic Age. 

. . In movie version of Anna 
and the King of Siam, LiInpa 
DaRNELL Will skip that celebrat- 
ed slur on Texas. In a movie, yrs 
ago, Betty GRABLE spoke slight- 
ingly of the Lone Star State. 
Studio is still getting trade- 
lasts inscribed on asbestos .. . 
Current Manhattan telephone 
directory lists more than 100 
public relations counselors. Be- 
fore the war there were hardly 
a handful ... New Haven Rail- 
road heads bulletin on resump- 
tion of sleeping-car_ service: 
“Berth Announcement.” 7 
And in case you care, Macy’s 
in N Y now has a gun brokerage 
service for those who wish to 
buy or sell fancy firearms. 











FEAR—10 

An oriental legend tells of the 
desert traveler who, in the dead 
of the night, met Plague and Fear 
on their way to Bagdad, where they 
said they expected to kill 10,000 
people. “But I,” said Plague, “shall 
kill only a few hundred. My friend, 
Fear, will kill the rest.".—R & R 
Magazine. 


GOOD WILL—Nat’l—11 
America, like all other nations, 
needs the sustained application of 








our highly developed art of per- 
suasion to sell us and tell us how 
to be a friend . ... We can produce 
good will, the world’s most pre- 
cious and perishable commodity as 
deliberately as we make automo- 
biles. Look what industry has ac- 
complished in creating lubricants 
to reduce mechanical friction. But 
what have we done to reduce 
human friction—the cause of wars, 
broken homes, labor strife?—EpwIn 
P GertTH, “Let’s Pool the Pens,” 
Adv & Selling, 2-'46. 


HOME LIFE—12 

Dr S Parkes Cadman used to 
tell about a girl who detested 
housework and saw no need of it. 
When the young man to whom 
she was engaged showed her a 
house he planned to buy, she com- 
mented: “A home: why do I need 
a home? I was born in a hospital, 
educated in a college, courted in 
an automobile, and expect to be 
married in a church. We can live 
out of the delicatessen and paper 
bags. I spend my mornings on the 
golf course, my afternoons at my 
clubs, and then my evenings at 
the movies, When I die I am 
going to be buried at the under- 


taker’s. All I really need is a 
garage!"—H M S§S Tirus, “Are 
Women Like Tortoises?” Young 


People’s Wkly, 3-17-’46. 


IRON Y—13 

When ex-Lt Col Jim Quello’s in- 
fantry unit was just outside Bi- 
zerte, Ernie Pyle joined it just 
in time for dinner. Quello was 
opening rations with a vicious-look- 
ing knife that had a set of brass 
knuckles built into the hilt. Re- 
marked Pyle, “What won’t those 
Boche think of next?” 

Quello grinned, showed Pyle this 
inscription on the handle: “U S 
Army—1918.” — Mark BELTAIRE, 
Detroit Free Press. 


MARRIED LIFE—14 

About once a wk (Mark Twain) 
wanted a lawsuit started against 
somebody, or an advertisement put 
in somewhere that would have 
started several against him. But 
his wife kept him from’ going 
against too many windmills at 
once I read somewhere he 
would have been a great writer if 
it hadn’t been for his wife. Maybe 
so, but he’d have written most of 
his books where Bunyan wrote 
Pilgrim’s Progress—SaMUEL CHAR- 
LES WEBSTER, Mark Twain, Business 
Man, (Little, Brown) 
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THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





This is a month of considerable 


activity in midwest 
areas. Tenant leases customarily 
date from March 1, and farmers 
are beginning to cast about for 
add’l hired hands. Tenant situa- 
tion is better than in recent yrs. 
A good many veterans with farm 
experience who ret’d too late to 
buy farms, or who lack the cash 
or courage to invest at present 
relatively high prices, have turned 
to tenanting. But outlook for 
farm labor is bad. A recent state- 
ment from Nat’ Grange reveals 
less than 2% of displaced war 
workers express willingness to ac- 
cept farm jobs. This is due, at 
least in part, to deplorable hous- 
ing situation. Bad as urban hous- 
ing has been, many workers prefer 
it to primitive farm quarters. 

All thru war, farmers have in- 
creased production with decreased 
personnel. They did this by work- 
ing longer hrs, enlisting all-family 
co-operation. It will be tougher 
this yr, Farmer is a yr older; cru- 
sading spirit of war is absent; 
machinery is a bit more decrepit; 
commercial fertilizers are scarce. 
In °45, farmers had 125,000 prison- 
ers of war and sizeable army of 
foreign-contract workers. Now, 
war prisoners have gone. Outlook 
for imported labor is spotty. (Mex- 
ico has “blacklisted” farm work in 
several states, asserting working 
conditions are “unsatisfactory.”) 

Outlook for increased production 
of farm mach’y is perhaps bright- 
est prospect. But there’s undertone 
of pessimism. No one believes 
there'll be nearly enough to meet 
urgent needs. Strikes came at 
worst possible time to curtail pro- 
duction for °46 season. Another 
complication is that veterans get 
priority on purchase of farm im- 
plements. Old-timers complain 
new tractors, etc, go to inexperi- 
enced men without ability, acreage 
to use equipment effectively. 


agricultural 
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ADVERTISING: 
has adopted a novel outdoor ad- 


Gen’ Motors 
vertising idea. A “spotter” lo- 
cated on main highway, half-mi 
from a GM billboard, picks car at 
random, notes license number. 
Referring to systematized records, 
he learns name of owner. This is 
phoned to teletype operator, who 
flashes name on the sign. Owner, 
approaching the billboard, sees his 
name in bright lights. (Read) 


“ ” 


AGRICULTURE: Ramie, “most 
sensational new crop since’ the 
soybean,” is now being grown ex- 
tensively in Fla Everglades. De- 
clared superior to other synthetic 
or natural textile materials. Ramie 
fabric absorbs perspiration, dries 
quickly, washes well, resists mil- 
dew, permits removal of most 
stains. Eight times stronger than 
cotton or silk. Gives off no lint, 
takes commercial dyes, holds color 
better than other fibers. Imported 
from S China, can be grown where 
frost reaches down less than 2-3 
inches. Leaves have considerable 
value for livestock. Cotton’s suc- 
cessor? May be. (Farm Jnl) 

FOOD: A new material which 
may replace eggs in the making 
of meringues and other confec- 


tions has just been developed. It. 


is extracted from soybean flakes 
with pectin and flavoring added. 
(U S Dep’t of Agriculture) 

RADIO: New gadget for auto 
radio being tested. One flip of the 
button and station with strongest 
reception comes over the air. 
(Printer’s Ink) 

SCIENCE: Germanium, by-prod- 
uct of cadmium, holds promise of 
longer-lasting dental inlays. Tests 
are now being conducted with an 
alloy of gold and the new metal. 
There are indications, too, that it 
may be useful in production of 
more durable jewelry. ‘(American 
Inst of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers) 
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POLITICS—15 

A famous publisher had a form- 
ula for running a successful news- 
paper: Get every subscriber’s name 
into the news columns at least 
once. Our democracy would run 
much more successfully if we could 
adapt that formula, and have 
every voter a candidate for public 
office at least once. Win or lose, 
it would be an eye-opening educa- 
tion in the way our machinery 
works.—AvuGusTus W BENNET, (mbr 
of Congress), “Come On In!” This 
Wk, 2-24-'46. 


PRICE CONTROL—16 

“Prices are born here—and rais- 
ed elsewhere.”—Sign observed in a 
Tucson, Ariz grocery. 


PROFIT-SHARING—17 

Without an opportunity to reap 
more from the profit system than 
a salary or wage, the average man 
cannot be blamed if he feels no 
sense of kinship to the profit sys- 
tem, He feels that he bears no 
direct relation to the ultimate re- 
sult of the profit system when he 
collects none of the net profits and 
receives a restricted compensation 
for his time. It is an extreme 
example of courage, but the aver- 
age American is the pack mule 
that goes along with the gold 
miner; he is the ox that hauled 
the prairie schooner, sure of his 
night’s rest and a ration of food, 
but having no stake in the enter- 
prise—Ertc A JouHNstTon, “Labor 
Should Have a Stake in Capital- 
ism,” N Y Times Magazine, 2-24-’46. 


RACE—Discrimination—18 

After a youngster, in tears, had 
told his mother what some of his 
playmates yelled at several Japan- 
ese-American boys who were his 
friends, and how his playmates 
acted, his wise mother asked, “And 
what did you do to show that you 
were their friends?” The little boy 
replied, “I said to the boys, “You 
don’t know those fellows, they’re 
all swell guys.’” As adults, are we 
as courageous?—Mary McLANACHAN, 
“One Race: The Human Race,” 
Religious Telescope, 2-9-'46. 


SPEECH—Speaking—19 

Willie Mason, a quiet, earnest 
young Negro was called upon to 
make his Ist political speech. 

“Friends and fellow’ citizens,” 
Willie stammered. And then he 
Was overcome with nervousness 
and confusion. “I declare to good- 
ness,” he groaned, “when I stand 


up to make a speech, my mind sets € 


down!”—Wall St Jnl. 





The Debt 

One midnight deep in starlight 
still 

I dreamed that I rec’d this bill: 

5000 breathless dawns, all new 

5000 roses wet with dew 

1000 snowflakes served ice cold 

Five quiet friends, one baby’s 
love, 

One mad white sea with stars 
above, 

One hundred music 
dreams 

Of winding roads and drowsy 
streams. 

One June night in a quiet wood, 

One heart that loved and under- 
stood. 

I wondered when I waked at 
day 

How, how in God’s name I could 


haunted 











pay. —Author Unknown, 
Swanson Newsette. 20 
TROUBLE—21 


We give our troubles a shaking 
for fear they may go to sleep; we 
run them around the square that 
they may not grow weak from lack 
of exercise; we air them constantly 
lest they die for want of oxygen; 
we massage them and train them 
to keep them fit; we bathe them, 
shampoo them, marcel them, dress 
them, brush them and do all in 
our power to keep them always 
presentable; whereas a little whole- 
some neglect is what they really 
need.—Ala Baptist. 


WORK—22 
There’s a tale of an old man 
with 2 lazy sons. Nothing he 


could do would make them work. 
Before he died he confided to them 
that there was a crock of gold 
buried in one of the fields. “’Tis 
no more than a ft and a half be- 
low the sod,” he said. “Dig and 
you'll surely find it.” 

After the old man died, the sons 
began digging, in deep furrows, for 
they were afraid to miss the treas- 
ure. When they came to the last 
sod they hadn’t found it. And their 
fine grass field ruined! “There’s 
nothing we can do,” said one, “only 
sow a few oats.” So they sowed 
oats, and the money they made 
was worth more than any crock 
of gold. And that’s how they 
learnt what comes of work.—Ros’t 
Grpsincs, Lovely is the Lee. (Dut- 
ton) 
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P A Warning to Gentiles 


“The Jewish problem,” says MILTON STEINBERG, in his introduction to 
A Partisan Guide to the Jewish Problem (Bobbs, $3), “is much in the pub- 


lic eye and heavy on the hearts of men of good will.” 


It is, indeed. The 


author, a renowned Jewish scholar and Rabbi of the Park Ave Synagogue, 
N Y City, labors valiantly to present that problem-—-the whole problem, 
not merely the single aspect of anti-Semitism. The book is partisan, in 
the reasoned sense of the word. In its text there is neither arrogance nor 


apology, but a convincing persuasiveness. 


Whether you accept all con- 


clusions of this earnest young rabbi, his sincerity and fairness will win 


your admiration. 


It is my own hunch that most 
Americans are pretty well armored 
in spirit against anti-Semitism. 
The number of Jew-baiters arong 
us is small. We are a people forti- 
fied by strong religious idealism, 
by the democratic spirit and the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of fair play. 

Our peril, as I see it, is not that 
the majority of Americans will be 
converted to anti-Semitism. It 
consists rather in the fact that 
many Gentiles are indifferent to 
what befalls Jews, and in the fur- 
ther circumstance that there is 
among very many Gentiles if not 
the substance of anti-Semitism, at 
least a trace of it—if not its active 
and self-conscious body, then its 
secret and unacknowledged shadow. 
I refer to the mood of a non-Jew 
who is horrified by what Hitler 
has done and yet feels an impulse, 
of which to be sure he is ashamed, 
to applaud it; who regards Jew- 
baiting as disgraceful and yet 
wonders covertly whether it is not 
pretty much what “they” deserve; 
who protests against a pogrom but 
will neither employ Jews nor allow 
them into his country club. 

This is not anti-Semitism; it is 
too negative, too torn emotionally, 
too much conscience-ridden and 
principle-bound to merit that ugly 
name, It is, furthermore, passive, 
a sort of nonfeasance rather than 
malfeasance. But it is not without 
weight. It has suffocated many an 
upsurge of mercy... 

I wish to warn my non-Jewish 
fellows against the enemy that 
lurks among them, and in them. 
This admonition applies not merely 
to the relations between Gentiles 
and Jews; it is valid for the atti- 
tudes of any population toward any 
minority. 

Nor do I mean to be disingenu- 
ous. My stake as a Jew in the 
attitude that you as a Gentile take 
toward anti-Semitism is large and 
immediate, infinitely larger and 
more immediate than yours. But 
your destiny also is involved. Un- 
less you act on this score as befits 





Nor can your toleration of 
anti-Semitism turn out in the 
long run to be anything else 
than a prelude to the suppres- 
sion of your Christianity. In a 
peculiar fashion synagogues are 
the list line of defense for 
churches, First it will be Jews 
and Judaism, Later it will be 
Christianity and Christians. So 
it ran in Germany. So it must 
run anywhere. Smile on the 
active anti-Semitism of others, 
the lurking anti-Semitism in 
yourselves, and some day, after 
we Jews have been disposed of, 
you will be next in line. 











Christians and democrats you will 
do yourselves, your children, your 
society and the values you cherish 


‘irreparable harm . 


Remember, if you indulge anti- 
Semitism or tolerate it or ignore 
it, you will risk whatever it is 
which we Jews have to offer to 
your lives. We have no monopoly 
on talent. Yet we have our share 
of it, and a tradition of learning 
to boot. Had Hitler come 50 yrs 


-earlier, you might today be with- 


out the gifts of Einstein, Ehrlich, 
Bergson, Buber and a host of 
others, Who knows of what other 
intellects and hearts, of what other 
spiritual and social endowments he 
has already deprived you, and of 
what those who come after him 
and are fashioned in his image 
may rob you in days to come? 

Nor should you forget that every 
racial hatred is in part a conse- 
quence of social dislocation and 
psychic escape from it. Its charm 
consists in that it diverts atten- 
tion. While playing this game you 
will be neither searching out the 
true causes of your misery nor at- 
tempting to correct them. What 
is more, the longer the sport con- 
tinues, the longer you permit your- 
selves to be diverted from real is- 
sues, the graver your actual evils 
become. 











GEMS FROM 


Equality in Death 
JOHN DONNE 


Three hundred and fifteen yrs 
ago this wk, there was interred in 
St Paul’s, London, a great English 
clergyman and poet whom the con- 
temporary world has too little 
drawn upon. When, a few yrs ago, 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY lifted a phrase 
from a@ DONNE sermon to title his 
best-seller, For Whom The Bell 
Tolls, he sent students scampering 
to musty texts. There they found 
a feast which richly rewarded 
their search, Here is a moving frag- 
ment from the pen of the good 
dean. 


Death comes equally to us all 
and makes us all equal when it 
comes. The ashes of an Oak in 
the Chimney are no epitaph of 
that Oak, to tell me how high or 
how large that was; it tells me not 
what flocks it sheltered while it 
stood, nor what men it hurt when 
it fell, 

The dust of great persons’ graves 
is speechless, too; it says nothing, 
it distinguishes nothing. As soon 
the dust of a wretch whom thou 
wouldst not, as of a prince whom 
thou couldst not look upon will 
trouble thine eyes if the wind blow 
it thither; and when a whirlwind 
hath blown the dust of the Church- 
yard into the Church, and the man 
sweep out the dust of the Church 
into the Churchyard, who will 
undertake to sift those dusts again 
and to pronounce, This is the Pa- 
trician, this is the noble flowre 
(flour), this the yeomanly, this the 
Plebian bran? 

So is the death of Iesabel* ex- 
pressed. They shall not say This 
is Iesabel! not only not wonder 
that it is, nor pity that it should 
be; but they shall not say, they 
shall not know, This is Iesabel! 

* The reference is to Iesabel of Valois 
(1545-68) wife of Philip IZ of Spain. More 
commonly known as Elizabeth of Valois, 
Setar ar tage ory Peed Bch 
ler’s Don Carlos. 
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In Minneapolis 250 prs of ny- 
lons were handed out to mbrs at 
a Kiwanis club luncheon. Then 
this announcement was made: 
“Cards have been mailed to your 
wives announcing this event.” 
From the back of the room came 
this request: “If that’s so, change 
my size from 9% to 10%!”—Gor- 
pon GammMack, Des Moines Register. 

“ ” 

“Could you tell me the date of a 
traffic accident at the corner of 15th 
and Denver sometime during 
March?” an anxious feminine voice 
inquired of the Ft Worth Police 
Dep't. 

After much digging thru the files, 
an obliging officer was able to report 
to the troubled woman that the ac- 
cident happened on March 24. 

“Now what else do you want to 
know about the accident?” asked 
the obliging officer. 

“That’s all,” replied the troubled 
voice, “That’s the day my cat got 
out and I just wanted to know when 
to expect her kittens.”—Westerner. 

The heroine of a new novel is 
described as being pretty, economi- 
cal, industrious, an excellent cook, 
and not talkative. The author 
states in a foreword that no ref- 
erence to any living person is in- 
tended.—Magazine Digest. 


OF THE WEEK 


HUMILIATION: an emotion caused 
by suddenly shrinking to our nor- 
mal proportions—Ft Mifflin Bul- 
letin. 

CHIVALRY: the attitude of a man 
toward a strange woman.—Des 
Moines Register. 

Man is like a lamp wick—trim- 
med lots of times before he gets 
the right flame—The Mudhook. 

With the high bldg costs, it looks 
like every house will be a house 
that jack built.—Banking. 








GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Octavus Roy COHEN 


Two colored golfers went out 
for a round of 18 holes. One 
was a skilled golfer, but the 
other was a duffer. To equal- 
ize matters, the better golfer 
gave his friend a stroke a hole. 

The duffer played better than 
usual, and his 1l-stroke handi- 
cap helped him to tie or beat 
his buddy on the lst few holes. 
Then they came to a_ short 
hole, which the good _ golfer 
played so well that his ball 
rolled into the cup. A hole in 
one! 

“Man, just try to beat that!” 
he said. 

The other just stood there, 
frowning and scratching his 
head. Suddenly his face light- 
ed up. “I wins dis hole,” he 
announced. 

“Boy, are you crazy?” 

“I. wins,” maintained 
other. 

“How?” 

“I claims my stroke. That 
gives me a hole in nothin’!” 
—Liberty. 


the 








Connie Mack took his team to 
Mexico in 1937. One evening 3 
correspondents dined in the capi- 
tal’s most expensive restaurant. 

“I’d like another pot of tea,” 
said Cy Peterman, of the Evening 
Bulletin, when the meal was done. 
“How d’you say tea in this cock- 
eyed language?” 

“La quenta,” said Al Horwits, of 
the Ledger, signaling a_ waiter. 
Then he and the 3rd diner excused 
themselves. They watched joyous- 
ly from the doorway as the waiter 
ret’d with the check. 

“No, no,” Peterman 
“Tea, La quenta.” 
..“La quenta,” the waiter said 
sternly, tapping the bill with an 
uncompromising forefinger, Peter- 
man paid—and bought a Spanish 
dictionary.—Rep SmirTn, “Out of the 
Plea Bag,” Elks Magazine. 


protested. 


An aggressive red-headed boy 
landed a job as a messenger, and 
was. promptly dispatched on an 
errand, 

An hr later the telephone rang. 
A voice inquired, “Have you a red- 
headed boy working for you?” 

“Yes,” said the mer. 

“Well, this is the janitor at the 
Oakwood Apt’s, Your boy was here 
awhile ago to deliver a message. 
He insisted on coming in the front 
way. He was so persistent that I 
finally had to draw a gun.” 

“Good heavens!” the mgr ex- 
claimed. “You didn’t shoot him, 
did you?” 

“No,” ans’d the janitor, “but I 
want my gun back.”—Good Busi- 
ness. 








